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difference, however, consists in the presence of desire in the case
of the latter which is totally absent in the former. The life of
a liberated sage is really the noblest and happiest life. From
him goodness is scattered all around." (The Yogavasistha by
B. L. Atreya).

Obviously the Yogavasistha, in formulating the ideal of the
Jivanmukta, was influenced by the ancient Upanishads and the
Gita; but it has neither the vision of the former nor the
synthetic philosophy of the latter; so we find many incongruities
in the ideal and the lack of a sufficient philosophical basis. Its
conception of the ultimate Reality is of an eternally inactive
and silent Brahman, in which somehow the illusion of the world
has arisen. If one realises this truth and becomes free from all
desire and egoism, wherefrom will he get any motive force for
action? Shankara saw this discrepancy, he accepted the philo-
sophy of the Yogavasistha, turned it from a somewhat chaotic
form of Adwaita to a rigorously logical system, but he definitely
rejected its ideal of the Jwanmukta. The Yogavasistha gives in
poetical language a vivid picture of the sexual union of Jivan-
mukta men and women, and all this is shocking to Shankara.
According to the latter, the body is full of pain and no wise man
should ever have any bodily pleasure which is always bound up
with pain. The saying of the Chhandogya that a liberated man
sports with women is not taken seriously by Shankara: according
to him this passage is an eulogy of the knowledge of the self ;

it only means that knowledge is so powerful that even if a jnani
commits such a heinous act, he will not be affected. The
passage must not be literally understood as allowing moral lapses
in the case of the jnanin.  Shankara knew human nature
sufficiently well to see that an ideal like that propounded in the
Yogavasistha was bound to lead to abuse ; people would indulge
in all sorts of sensual activities and cover them with a veneer
of verbal spirituality. He knew that the greatest enemy of
spiritual life was sensual desire, and that as long as a man lives
in the body he can never be altogether safe from its attack. So
he advocated the life of complete renunciation for the sadhaka
as well as for the siddha. But that does not solve the problem
of human life. If desires have such a strong hold on men, how
are they to be rooted out or conquered? A few exceptional
men may be able to do violence to their nature and tear them-
selves away from the life of the body, but what about the rest?
And may it not be that behind this persistent desire of men
there is some truth, in the discovery of which alone lies the true
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